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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The requests for the two sermons which make up 
this little book have been numerous enough to make 
it seem worth while to print a small edition of the 
two together. The first sermon has been already 
twice printed. The second sermon, while not entire- 
ly excluding certain points touched upon in the 
first, is naturally complementary to that; and the 
two are now published together, as containing the 
most of what I have to say upon the important and 
delicate problem of which they treat. They are 
necessarily connected so closely with fundamental 
aspects of the Christian faith, that it is hoped that 
they may prove not without suggestion, quite aside 
from their practical bearing on child training. 

Hknry CHuitcHii«i« King. 

Oberlin College, September, 1900. 
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REVERENCE FOR CHILDHOOD. 



' ' See that ye despise not one of these little ones. " 
-Matt. i8: lo. ^^ 



./' 



In spite of the fact that Jewirfi'Tiomes 
were the best in the world, Christ's teach- 
ing concerning children was new and 
striking. The spirit of the disciples in 
assuming as of course that the bringing 
of children to Jesus was an intrusion to 
be rebuked, shows how far even the best 
of the time were from his own thought 
of the child. This, Christ feels, and there 
is a note of vehement protest, therefore, 
against his time, in all he has to say con- 
cerning children. Mark, always so sus- 
ceptible to the moods of Christ, notes this 
feeling. "But when Jesus saw it," he 
says, "he was moved with indignation, 
and said unto them [not mildly, you can 
feel the flash of his indignation], Suffer 
the little children to come unto me ; for- 
bid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
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of God." His own treatment of the chil- 
dren strengthens the contrast with the 
disciples. No child could mistake the 
difference. He takes them in his arms 
and blesses them, laying his hands upon 
them. Again, he sets a little child in the 
midst of his disciples to teach them the 
initial lesson of his kingdom. And the 
strength of his language shows how deep 
is his feeling. There is no entering the 
kingdom without the spirit of the child 
— to say nothing of greatness in it. To 
receive "one such little child" is to re- 
ceive liim himself. It is profitable that 
a great millstone should be hanged about 
a man's neck and he be sunk in the 
depth of the sea, rather than he should 
stumble one child. Every one of these 
children is like the hundredth sheep that 
the shepherd seeks on the mountains. 
They are always in the thought of the 
Father. No motives, thus, are too strong 
to use in urging care and love for the 
child. 

This almost passionate teaching of Jesus 
concerning children manifestly greatly 
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impressed his followers. It was a new air 
for them to breathe. These swift, eager 
utterances of Christ meant the emancipa- 
tion of children, just as his teaching con- 
cerning divorce had meant the emanci- 
pation of women. His disciples cannot 
forget them. The two incidents I have 
mentioned, both, therefore, find a record in 
all three of the synoptic gospels, and the 
favorite address of John's epistles, " little 
children," seems like an echo of his Mas- 
ter here. It was this same feeling that 
made the good shepherd with a lamb in 
his arms or over his shoulders the favor- 
ite figure in the catacombs. He alone 
fulfilled Isaiah's tender prophecy: "He 
shall gather the lambs in his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom." 

The Christian centuries have been but 
slow in coming up to the full measure of 
Christ's thought of the child ; but the seed 
he planted has grown. That every son of 
man was forthwith also a child of God 
with an immortal life before him, made 
the child a sacred person. And this sense 
the Christian world has never wholly 
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lost ; it is one of the chief glories of our 
own age that, more fully than any age 
that has preceded, it has awakened to 
Christ's thought of the value of the child. 
The hearts of the fathers have been turned 
to the children in rare degree, as the 
greatly changed methods of education, 
the bringing in of the kindergarten itself, 
and the widespread, patient, sympathetic 
child-study of our day, bear witness. 
More clearly than any other age, it says 
with Christ, "See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones." Despise not his 
qualities ; despise not his person ; despise 
not his value. 
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DESPISE NOT THE QUALITIES OF THE 

CHILD. 

Christ's word is, "Except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall in 
nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven." In 
this, he is not saying, I suppose (as seems 
so often thought), that children are mon- 
uments of virtue, or saints, or angels ; but 
he does indicate that certain qualities, 
natural in the child, are most fundamental 
to character and to be kept and cherished 
voluntarily. 

I 
The Natural Qualities of the Child. 

What now are these natural qualities 
in a child? We say of a child, "One 
can't keep his attention on any one thing 
a single minute." Yet nothing escapes 
him. He imitates everything he sees. We 
speak of his " wondering eyes." We call 
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him an " animated interrogation point," 
hardly waiting for his answers. All these 
qualities might be summed up in recep- 
tivity, involving two things: Suscepti- 
bility to all impressions, and Trust 

SUSCKPTIBUJTV TO AZ^ IMPRESSIONS. 

The most marked characteristic of the 
child is this peculiar susceptibility to all 
impressions. This is what the mobility 
of his attention means. He is never so 
engrossed in the present impression that 
the next does not get the readiest hear- 
ing. This is the prime condition of child- 
hood's task of getting a great store of im- 
pressions. His temperament is always 
sanguine — he has equal hospitality for 
all, and equal enthusiasm for all. 

'* Sweet chUdish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now,'* 

Wordsworth says. Childhood thus is in 
sharpest contrast with age, with its ruts, 
and its absorbing single interests. 

With this mobility of attention on the 
part of the child goes naturally his abid- 
ing mood of open-eyed wonder. Every- 
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thing is for him fresh and interesting 
and wonderful ; nothing " flat, stale and 
unprofitable." He has not yet come under 
the spell of what Carlyle calls the " leger- 
demain tricks of custom," and the mirac- 
ulous, therefore, by simple repetition 
has not ceased for him to be miraculous. 
He wonders still. "Human childhood," 
a great philosopher says, " is a time of 
learning, of poetry ; poetry that is child- 
ish, indeed, but yet genuine poetry." It 
is just these two qualities of childhood — 
the mobile attention and the wonder — 
that the Lapland verse brings out which 
Longfellow makes the refrain of "My 
Lost Youth," 

** A boy*s will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long^long thoughts. ** 

And it is because he wonders still, that 
the child's curiosity is so unquenchable, 
his inquisitiveness so irrepressible, that 
he asks so many of those "foolish ques- 
tions " that are too hard for us to answer. 
It is his susceptibility to the faintest 
suggestion also that makes the child so 
marvelous an imitator. Recent extended 
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and careful studies of young children 
seem to show that we have greatly under- 
rated the susceptibility of children. They 
feel and reflect and are open to sugges- 
tion, to a degree almost past belief. It 
was found, for example, in the case of 
children in the lowest grades of a public 
school, that when a little distilled water, 
entirely unperfumed, was sprayed in the 
school-room, and the children were asked 
■what odor they smelled, the great ma- 
jority uniformly thought they smelled 
just that odor which happened to have 
been incidentally mentioned in the re- 
marks preceding the experiment. We 
may well say that the most marked char- 
acteristic of childhood is susceptibility to 
all impressions. 

TRUST, 

Almost equally marked is the second 
quality contained in a child's receptivity 
— Trust. This, too, is a purely natural 
quality. At the beginning the child takes 
unhesitatingly whatever he is given or 
told. All is wheat for his hopper. When 
the other spirit is shown we naturally 
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think the child prematurely old. The 
caution and lack of faith of the street 
gamin strike us sadly. His preternatural 
sharpness seems uncanny, and tells of a 
childhood lost. Naturally, the child be- 
lieves in the love and honesty of others. 
He assumes, another has said, that others 
are as honest and eager in the pursuit of 
truth as he. 

It is interesting to notice that these 
two natural qualities of childhood, sus- 
ceptibility and trust, are closely connected 
with two distinctively human character- 
istics — that is, the characteristics that 
distinguish man from animals — man's 
progressiveness and his long childhood. 
He is progressive because he can and 
does respond to new impressions ; and it 
is exactly his long childhood that devel- 
ops his trust in love. 

n 

The Child Qualities as Virtues, 

What now do these natural qualities 
of the child become when they are vol- 
untarily kept and cherished? What are 
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these qualities as virtues? The child's 
receptivity becomes humility (as Christ 
called it) and includes a humble teacha- 
bleness, and faith in love. These quali- 
ties now — the distinctively human quali- 
ties and the natural qualities of child- 
hood — Jesus declares are absolutely fun- 
damental to character, to be kept and 
cherished of set purpose; they are the 
very spirit of his kingdom. It is as 
though he said. My teaching is here only 
a reflection of the revelation of the Father 
in the creation of man. Childhood itself 
is human only, not animal. When, there- 
fore, I bid you keep the qualities of child- 
hood, I am only saying : heed the revela- 
tion in your own nature ; be men ; be true 
to your heritage as men. Christ's crown- 
ing revelation is Fatherhood; it is but nat- 
ural that the response is childjjood. His 
all-inclusive charge to his disciples there- 
fore is — Keep the child in you. If his 
qualities are permanent and dominant in 
you, all else will follow. 
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TEACHABI,ENESS. 

Humility evidently means for Christ, 
in the first place, teachableness — the 
open mind. His first beatitude is thus 
appropriately enough, "Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven." Such teachableness is the 
condition of all growth in the kingdom 
of science and in the kingdom of heaven. 
If it is present, all else will come. The 
kingdom is always open to the humble. 
Christ's messages are "revealed unto 
babes," not to the pride of Capernaum, 
not to the "wise and understanding." 
His rest is promised to those who learn 
of him, as " the meek and lowly of heart.'* 
We need to keep the child in us — his 
open-mindedness, his wonder, and his 
fresh interest. All philosophy, it has 
been often said, begins in wonder. He 
who does not wonder sees only the "com- 
mon and the unclean." It is the very 
note of genius, on the other hand, to per- 
ceive in an unhabitual way, to respond 
freshly to every impression. The true 
poet, the real seer, we have been told, is 



nothing common, whose intd 
fails in precisely those things ( 
calls common, but who is ever; 
reveal anew the riches of the 
He is certain that in God's * 
must be exactly the commoi 
which are the most valuable, 
than this is the service of childh 

" Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are si: 
In your sunny atmosphere. 

" For what are aU our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 

"Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are t\^»^ " 
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He had life to give; he needed only the 
receptive hearts, such as children had. 
Wherever he finds those, there is hope; 
but they are not among the religious 
leaders of the time. To them Jesus said: 
"Verily I say unto you, that the pub- 
licans and the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you." They were the 
humble, the receptive. Jesus' parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican sets in 
perpetual contrast the hopelessness of 
pride, and the tender hope of the humble. 

BBIJKF IN I<OVB. 

But the childlike spirit means for 
Christ belief in love also. It is because 
the children's reception of him was so 
trustful, that he prized it so, and was so 
indignant that they should be shut away 
from him. Not to "prudent" calcula- 
tion, but to the trustful love of babes he 
can reveal himself. So John writes to 
children, " I have written unto you little 
children, because ye know the Father." 
Everywhere Christ seeks to create this 
faith in love, — the love of the Father. 
The Father loves all. Your Father 
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knows, therefore ask. Seek first the 
kingdom; you may trust the Father. 

And nothing makes his work so im- 
possible as disbelief in love. Here again 
his most hopeful field was among the 
publicans and sinners. They could still 
believe in love. So Christ set Simon 
the Pharisee in contrast with the woman 
who was a sinner. Simon was cold, un- 
responsive, inhospitable in all the more 
delicate ways, not only with no sense of 
the need of forgiveness, but no real be- 
lief in a forgiving love. The depth of 
his religious philosophy is: " This man, 
if he were a prophet would have per- 
ceived who and what manner of woman 
this is which toucheth him, that she is a 
sinner." No possible thought of pitying 
and forgiving love ! 

CHRIST'S OPTIMISM. 

Have we fully taken in the implied as- 
sumption which underlies this constant 
and simple insistence of Christ on recep- 
tivity? It means an optimism that the 
world but little shares. It means that 
God and good are in the world — ^good to 
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be received, love to be trusted. That 
they are like air — everywhere, ready to 
crowd in. You have only to open your 
heart; they will come in. Everywhere 
is the Father, and the Father's house. 
We depreciate these qualities of recep- 
tivity and trust because we really dis- 
trust God and his world. Christ, on the 
other hand, almost uniformly starts from 
God's side. He has almost nothing to 
say of repentance — the beginning from 
man's side ; he has everything to say of 
receptivity, of humility, of trust in love. 
For him, God's love is the fact — the one 
great world-wide, world-permeating fact — 
man's love, the possibility; it must be 
kindled from God's. " We love, because 
he first loved us." "Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you." And it 
was this mighty love of Christ's that so 
got hold of the hearts of his disciples. 
They mused on it in their hearts with 
ever fresh surprise — "Who loved me and 
gave himself for me." And we only 
half lielieve it. We speculate and phi- 
losophize as to what God must be. We 
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need to hear that enlightening word of 
Schelling's : " But if He would be hu- 
man." Such a love, such a message, 
such a revelation as that of Christ's must 
call most of all for the open heart, for 
belief in love. 

THE DEADLY SINS. 

And the sins on the other hand, which 
must seem most deadly and hopeless are 
pride and disbelief in love. They may 
seem to us quite respectable sins. We 
count many worse. But there is no pos- 
sible growth for pride, no gift of love. 
There is no hope for disbelief in love, 
for the door is shut on the bearer of all 
hope. Nothing is too hard for a child- 
like faith in the love of the Father. But 
it is the sin of sins to have slain the 
child in you. You remember that verse 
of Richard Realf's: 

"This sweet child which hath climbed upon my 
knee, 
This amber-haired, four-summered little maid, 
With her unconscious beauty troubleth me, 
With her low prattle maketh me afraid. 
Ah, darling! when you cling and nestle so 
You hurt me, tho* you do not see me cry, 
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Nor hear the weariness with which I sigh 
For the dear babe I killed so long ago. 
I tremble at the touch of your caress; 
I am not worthy of your innocent faith; 
I who with whetted knives of worldliness 
Did put my own child-heartedness to death, 
Beside whose grave I pace forevermore, 
Like desolation on a shipwrecked shore. 
There is no little child within me now. ' ' 

Christ knows the desolation and the 
hopelessness of the hearts out of which 
the child has gone, and therefore he 
urges so earnestly, " See that ye despise 
not. one of these little ones." Despise 
not his qualities. 



i 
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DESPISE NOT HIS PERSON. 

But Christ's entreaty means besides, 
despise not the person of the child. 
Reverence for the person is fundamental 
in the teachings of Jesus, and he extends 
it unhesitatingly to the child. He re- 
spects the freedom of the child. He is 
to be allowed freely to come to him. 
The pagan idea of the child as the prop- 
erty of the father, he will have nothing 
of. The child is a person, with the 
rights of a person, which even the parent 
must respect. This is involved in the 
most fundamental principles of Christ, 
as well as in his vehement protest 
against the current views of his time 
concerning children. 

The general principle of reverence for 
personality, we are probably ready to 
acknowledge; but what does it prac- 
tically mean in our relations to children? 
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I 

Loyalty to the Child. 

It means, in the first place, that we 
will respond loyally to the appeal of the 
child's trust in us; that we will not be- 
tray it. Do not break down the child's 
faith in your truth or love. There are 
reckless moments, when perhaps it seems 
to one that he is ready to give every- 
thing up, that he does not care whether 
he himself attains or not, that he is quite 
ready to yield unresistingly to the tem- 
pest that threatens to sweep over him. 
Then^ when your own ideal is clouded, 
when the desire for goodness has failed, 
when your purpose is shaken to its base, 
— then you may still use with yourself 
this other motive: If I do not care for 
myself, still, wrapped up as I am in this 
bundle of life with others, I must care 
for others. This child believes in me, 
trusts me, honors me far beyond my 
desert indeed, and I will not betray that 
trust, I will not fail the child. Not 
through my failure shall he learn to 
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doubt truth and love. God forgive me 
that I thought of surrender. 

II 

Sympathy with the Child. 

This reverence for the person of the 
child means, in the second place, patient, 
discriminating sympathy. He has his 
life to live, his battle to fight, his doubts 
and fears, and they are all his own. 
Another may only help. You will not 
forget it. You will appreciate his small 
trials ; they are very real and absorbing 
for the moment. Luther's tender sym- 
pathy with a little child over the death 
of a pet dog, was an evidence of his own 
greatness. " Deal tenderly," another 
says, "with a child's fears." And do not 
keep up your teasing of a child upon 
some tender point. There are some very 
sore little hearts that have been pressed 
almost to the point of breaking. The 
appeal of one such little child has been 
in my memory for years. He had left a 
company that had been teasing him 
about the size of his ears, and had finally 
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found his mother alone, when he said 
half doubtfully, "You love me, mamma, 
don't you, if I have got big ears." And 
not every such appeal is spoken. And 
yet, of course, the sympathy must be 
discriminating — sl real training to cour- 
age. 

So too, you will deal sympathetically 
with a child's "foolish" questions. You 
will not discourage them, and you will 
give an honest answer, adapted as well 
as you know how to the child's under- 
standing. You will encourage his con- 
fidence. You will not laugh at his dif- 
ficulties and doubts, and you will do 
what you can to make God seem to him 
what Elizabeth Peabody said he was to 
her in her earliest years — a "great loving 
face." 

Knowing what effort costs you, you 
will not fail to value their efforts to 
please and to serve. 

You will think it right to have reason- 
able regard to the moods of a child, as of 
an older person. And you will not make 
the burden too heavy for him. You will 
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not take, for example, the last hurried 
momeats before school to lay extra com- 
mands upon him. 

Above all, you will not check any ten- 
der growing aspirations after better 
things, and you will learn to see them in 
somewhat foolish and fantastic forms. 
You are to be a learner of him, of whom 
it was said, " A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench." 

Moreover, as parents, as teachers, as 
brothers or sisters, or as friends of child- 
ren, we need to have one steady aim in 
our treatment of them, — that they may 
be able to grow into permanent, loving, 
companionship with us. 
Ill 
Avoiding Provocation. 

Reverence for the person of the child 
will mean, in the third place, a careful 
heeding of Paul's injunction, "Provoke 
not your children," At first sight it 
seems strange that the only directions 
Paul should care to give concerning 
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children should group about this single 
negation, and be almost confined to it. 
But as one thinks about it, he sees that 
it comes right out of Paul's deep sense of 
the reverence due to the person of the 
child. It shows Paul's sense of the great- 
est danger, and hence of the most impor- 
tant caution. It may well be, as Ramsay 
thinks, that it grew out of a bitter person- 
al experience of Paul's in the alienation 
of his own father. In any case, it is Paul's 
one caution, "Provoke not your children." 
His suggestion seems to be that there are 
different ways of seeking even good ends ; 
and the way you are not to take is the 
provoking way. 

Is there not a partial explanation here 
of the seeming decline in obedience in 
our own generation ? May it not be due, 
properly enough, to the fact that we 
have not yet brought our traditional way 
of command into harmony with the 
growing sense of the rights of personality 
on the part of both the children and 
ourselves ; and so are diligently provok- 
ing disobedience. 
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Moreover, if one is to obey Paul's in- 
junction, he must have well in mind 
from the beginning that all children are 
not made on the same plan. There are 
no universal methods. There must al- 
ways be individual adaptation. 

THE CHILD'S PLKA. 

Bear with me for a moment while I take 
the child's place and plead his cause, 
Paul's caution, as I have dwelt upon it, 
has seemed to me to involve some such 
practical counsels as these, to us parents 
and teachers: Provoke not your child- 
ren by the tones of your voice, for a rasping 
tone is itself an exasperation ; not by sar- 
casm, which is practically never in place 
with children ; not by incessant "don't- 
ing." for character training must be 
chiefly by positives; not by scolding, 
for which also there is no real place; not 
by nagging them into a positive hatred 
of the right ; not by talking as if there 
never were such children ; not by hold- 
ing up other children with whom they 
are intimate, as models; not by taking 
your own cross and fretty times to bring 
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up all delinquencies ; not by constantly 
referring to past ofEenses — throwing them 
up to them (suppose God forgave you in 
that way) ; not by reminding them taunt- 
ingly of their professions and promises ; 
not by trying and testing theni unneces- 
saiily, as though one were watching for 
opportunities to punish ; not by provok- 
ing unnecessary controversies, overtrain- 
ing the child, checking him everywhere, 
and destroying all initiative on his part, 
for if the child ever attains to character, 
it must be his own, he must have some 
initiative. It is possible so to tie a boy 
to his mother's apron strings as to weak- 
en him for lite. May I individualize a 
single one of these provocatives to wrath ? 
Do not ask a child often, for the sake of 
discipline, to repeat after you verbatim 
some remark you wish him to make. 
The child may have every desire and 
purpose to heed your suggestion, when 
another occasion shall arise ; but it is a 
rare child that can help resenting a ver- 
batim repetition, because it seems to him 
foolish and useless ; the process seems a 
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wanton humiliation, and he is provoked 
to disobedience. And would not a del- 
icate sense of personality have dictated 
another method ? "See that ye despise 
not one of these little ones." Despise 
not his person. 
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DESPISE NOT HIS WORTH. 

Christ's injunction means also, I think, 
despise not the worth of the child. His 
whole conversation with his disciples, 
when he set the little child in the midst, 
is an argument to prove the infinite value 
of the child. The child is his own rep- 
resentative; no sin is greater than the 
stumbling of a child; "their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven." Therefore, " see 
that ye despise not one of these little 

And so Christ loves the child for what 
he is in himself. He prizes his love. 
He knows, as no one else has known, the 
value of the child. He loves him. 

It is the glory of the kindergarten 
movement that it had its rise in a heart 
that followed close after Christ, in its al* 
most boundless love for children. Some 
of you, passing along one of the streets 
of Zurich, may have noticed a modest 
placard, inviting you to visit the educa- 
tional museum. If you accepted the in- 
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vitation, you made your way up a narrow 
pair of stairs, and after much wandering 
among cases of educational exhibits of 
the standard sort, you found your way 
perhaps into a little room at the end of 
the third story, filled with memorials of 
Pestalozzi. You remembered that the 
kindergarten began with him, and you 
were prepared to make a professional ex- 
amination of these memorials of a great 
educator. But after all there are just 
two objects in the room that get and 
hold your attention — a simple wood cut 
of Pestalozzi with the children crowding 
eagerly about him, and a representation 
of the statue at Stanz, that presents him 
standing with a little boy and girl on 
either side. An uncommonly homely 
man, absolutely impractical in most 
things, and with no power of organiza- 
tion, but he loved as few men have ever 
loved, and he had the insight of love. 
That simple picture and that plain 
statue have little to say of educational 
methods, but they send you away hum- 
bled and chastened to your work. 
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After the French invasion of Switzer- 
land in 1798, Oscar Browning says, "a 
number of children were left in Canton 
Unterwalden on the shores of the Lake of 
Lucerne, without parents, home, food or 
shelter. Pestalozzi collected a number 
of them into a deserted convent, and 
spent his energies in reclaiming them. 
*I was,' he says, *from morning till even- 
ing, almost alone in their midst. Every- 
thing which was done for them body or 
soul proceeded from my hand. Every 
assistance, every help in time of need, 
every teaching which they received, 
came directly from me. My hand lay in 
their hand, my eye rested on their eye, 
my tears flowed with theirs, and my 
laughter accompanied theirs. Were they 
well, I stood in their midst ; were they 
ill, I was at their side. I slept in the 
middle of them. I was the last who 
went to bed at night, the first who rose 
in the morning. Even in bed, I prayed 
and taught with them until they were 
asleep— they wished it to be so.' " 

I need not say that the secret of that 
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man was his loving devotion, and the 
intuitions that sprang out of his love. 
Froebel skilfully formulated and organ- 
ized these principles of his master, and 
the great kindergarten movement had 
begun. But even kindergarten methods 
are not for their own sake. No machin- 
ery however perfect, no methods how- 
ever exact, no study of children as speci- 
mens will take the place of the patient, 
sympathetic, devoted and adapting love 
of Pestalozzi, out of which all the rest 
has come. "See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones." Despise not his 
qualities; despise not his personality; 
despise not his worth. 

And to those of us, to whom there be- 
longs in any way the teaching of little 
children, this injunction of Christ, in the 
three-fold form in which we have consid- 
ered it, points out our best equipment — 
what our work demands of us. We are 
to keep the child in us — his humility 
and his faith. We are to follow in the 
footsteps of him who characterized him- 
self as meek and lowly of heart, and who 
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was willing to trust even our poor love. 
We shall reverence the person of each 
child committed to our care; and we 
shall love; and to this end we shall be, 
above all, learners of the loving man of 
sorrows. This is our best equipment — 
child-heartedness, reverence and love. 
May God grant it to us. 

And what shall be our reward in our 
work — what may the work of child-min- 
istry do for us? It will keep us in con- 
tact with the qualities of childhood, — 
with fresh young hearts, — with the very 
spirit of the kingdom. It can help us to 
the filial spirit that finds the Father. 
It may be for us a veritable waiting 
upon the Lord that shall renew our 
strength. Morever, in such contact with 
the fresh live interests of childhood we 
shall have a daily cure for all pessimism 
and over-sophistication. And we shall 
have the constant appeal of the child's 
weakness and trust to call out our love 
and keep us true to our best. Again and 
again, we shall use with ourselves this 
motive: Because the child is so recep- 
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tive and imitative, and certain to catch 
my spirit, I will covet most earnestly the 
best gifts, and seek to catch in turn His 
spirit, whose I am and whom I serve. 
By Christ's own appointment and prom- 
ise also, the work for children is a direct 
ministry to him. " Whoso shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth 
me," He will not disappoint you — pa- 
rent, teacher, or friend of children. He 
will meet you in your patient and tender 
ministry to the child. He will give yon 
many a communication, and you shall 
leave your work often feeling that " any 
of the steps following you might be his." 



THE DIVINE TRAINING FOR 
CHILD-MINISTRY. 



"And because ye are sons, God sent forth the 
spirit of his Son into onr hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father."— Galatiansiv. 6. 

Small motives are not adequate to great 
deeds. "Nothing less than the majesty 
of God and the powers of the world to 
come," says a modern prophet, "can 
maintain the peace and sanctity of our 
homes, the order and serenity of our 
minds, the spirit of patience and tender 
mercy in our hearts." Only the divine 
Fatherhood and the divine Sonship suf- 
fice fully to fit us for the human sonship 
and the human fatherhood — for the high- 
est child ministry. And we rest our fee- 
ble, wearied hearts on the heart of God, 
and refresh our waning love at the in- 
finite source, in this eager sentence of 
Paul's in our text, taken out of the midst 
of the hurried, passionate pleading with 
his Galatian converts ready to forget that 
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they are children of God — this sentence, 
with its old echo of the very Aramaic 
word that was so often on the lips of 
Christ, "Abba," that is. Father. 

The true minister to the child — and 
this, we should all be, in our measure — 
has three great needs; to understand and 
appreciate the actual child, and one's own 
possibilities of ministry; to know the ideal 
childhood and the ideal fatherhood ; and 
to learn to be true child and true father. 
Christ's gift to the child-minister is the 
meeting of these needs. 

The ministry to the child is the most 
sacred, the most potent, and the most im- 
portant of all services. We may be sure, 
that, if there is a God at all, he has not 
left our training for this ministry to idle 
chance. In truth, the divine answer to 
our needs, the divine training for child- 
ministry, is twofold: the Revelation in 
Christ; and the Training in Life. The 
Revelation in Christ includes the discov- 
ery and appreciation of the actual child 
and the actual father, and the perfect rev- 
elation of the true filial and of the true 
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fatherly spirit — the ideal child and the 
ideal father. The Training in Life is 
God's adding to the education of Revela- 
tion, the putting us to school in the actual 
human relations — the laboratory training 
where we work out what God has shown. 
As Browning makes the dying John say : 

** For life, with aU it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, — believe the aged friend, — 
Is just onr chance o* the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is.*' 



/ 
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THE DIVINE REVELATION IN CHRIST. 

I. 

Christ* s Discovery and Appreciation of 
the Actual Child. 

Even the Christian world has been 
slow to recognize this claim of Christ to 
be the emancipator of the child, as well 
as of the slave and of woman, because 
common doctrine has laid such exagger- 
ated emphasis on the innate depravity of 
the race (bitterly true as it seems to be) 
as virtually, though unwittingly, to deny 
the Master's own recognition of the child. 
Yet plainly, if men are to be redeemed, 
— brought into the character of God — 
there must be a capacity of redemption. 
Christ is redeemer, not only therefore by 
reason of the indispensable and gracious 
power he brings, but also because he is 
the discoverer of man, and has faith in 
him, appeals to the highest in him, and 
counts on that appeal. Christ's recogni* 
tion of the child is not a matter of senti^ 
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mental exaggeration and idealizing. This 
is absolutely lacking. He knows the 
actual child, knows him as only one who 
feels with him and enters into his spirit 
can know him ; but knows him well 
enough to do justice to him, and so to rec- 
ognize traits which we blight by our sus- 
picion and unbelief, and therefore deny. 

When Christ made the child spirit of 
humility and trust the essential spirit of 
his kingdom, he bore the strongest pos- 
sible testimony that the most fundamen- 
tal moral qualities were natural to the 
child — were there ready to be called out. 
It is not Christian orthodoxy, but unbe- 
lief and denial of the Master's own in- 
sight, that keep us from seeing in the 
child what Christ saw. Any careful, pa- 
tient, loving, and sympathetic dealing 
with the child will bring speedy confir- 
mation of Christ's faith in him. The 
facts are not confined to a few sporadic 
saints among children, or to geniuses 
among observers. It was an actual six- 
year old little girl, a daughter of Patter- 
son Du Bois, that made this thoughtful 
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protest against the common unbelief in 
children : " People don't know that little 
children are good, unless they keepthetn. 
Why, mama, people always think chil- 
dren are bad until they live with them ; 
then they find out that they can be good." 



TWO FAt3S DBFIHtnONS OF A GOOD CHn.D. 

The truth is that most of us start, in 
our judgment of children, with a great 
injustice in our standard. We have really 
adopted this definition: a good child is a 
child that makes us no trouble, — a kind 
of soothing syrup child. This is espe- 
cially the definition of visiting kindred 
and friends. Now let us make it entirely 
clear to ourselves, that that kind of a 
child is not getting from his childhood 
what be ought ; that the child we so call 
good is likely to be sadly defective. It 
is the great business of childhood, on the 
one hand, to be a good animal ; on the 
other, mentally to gather a great store of 
impressions, and spiritually to have his 
trust and his own moral initiative called 
out 
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There is no method by which that 
business can be done, and the parent or 
teacher or companion left to read his 
novel undisturbed in his easy chair. That 
business means noise, restless activity, 
often incessant chatter, questions innumer- 
able, insatiable curiosity, bewildering and 
rapid changes of subject and occupation, 
and the assertion of the child's own will; 
and it demands from us mental alertness, 
constant, firm, and loving adaptation. 

It must be confessed that such a com- 
panion is not wholly agreeable ; nay, may 
be quite completely exasperating. A 
thing in its making is often unattractive 
enough. But, with our false definition 
of a good child, we rebuke him often as 
a bad child, for showing the very quali- 
ties that make him, in truth, good — that 
is, for devoting himself, heart and soul, 
to the business of childhood. 

Is it any wonder that a child is often at 
its wit's end, in its puzzled wonder why it 
is made as it is, with incessant prompt- 
ings to do what it is not wanted to do, and 
finding itself even rebuked at one time, for 
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the very thing for which it is approved at 
another? I suspect that Helen Hunt 
Jackson uttered the unspoken and half 
unconscious plea of many a bewildered 
little pilgrim, when she says: "The real 
misery was simply and solely the horri- 
ble feeling of not belonging anywhere ; 
not knowing what a moment might bring 
forth in the way of treatment from others; 
never being sure which impulse it would 
be safer to follow, to retreat or to advance, 
to speak or to be silent, and often over- 
whelmed with unspeakable mortification 
at the rebuff of the one or the censure of 
the other." 

la fact, the selfish teacher or parent is 
often doing all he can to defeat the very 
purpose of childhood, and may well thank 
God that nature is too strong to enable 
him wholly to succeed. 

Or we often commit an equally com- 
mon piece of injustice against the child 
in virtually adopting this definition : a 
good child is a child that yields at once 
and without question to every word and 
mood of mine. This is a hoary false. 
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hood ; not the less so, that men often 
press Scripture into its defense. That 
kind of a child may be wholly without 
character, — spineless pulp. But a child 
is a person to be led into character, not 
a thing to be used. That there is honest 
difficulty here does not make it untrue 
that a man may mistake his own arbi- 
trary, wilful obstinacy for parental firm- 
ness. The parent is not excused from the 
solemn, paramount, divine obligation to 
do only and all that love enjoins. It is 
not the end of either the divine or the 
human fatherhood to get, under compul- 
sion, certain motions gone through, cer- 
tain things done, certain words said ; but 
it is the one end to secure true character 
— the voluntary cooperation of the child 
with the father. This requires definite 
assertion of the child's will, not mere 
passive surrender. The child must be 
brought to self-conquest. 

Do we always recognize the difficulty 
and delicacy of the child's problem? 
There are two elements always — equally 
essential to character — self-assertion and 
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self-surrender; individuality and defer- 
ence ; the assertion of a law for one's self, 
and the reasonable yielding to others; 
loyalty to conviction and open-minded- 
ness; free independence and obedience. 
No wonder the child is often honestly 
perplexed and not a little dazed, at times, 
to find himself blamed for disobedience, 
where he felt himself really standing for 
principle. Yet it is certain that without 
a good large admixture of self-assertion 
to give him backbone, the child will be 
mere clay under the influence of his sur- 
roundings, and can never form character. 
But, tacitly, we call one of these quali- 
ties — self-surrender, yielding, — good, be- 
cause it accommodates itself so easily to 
us ; and the other, self-assertion, because 
it makes us immediate trouble, — bad. No 
doubt the yielding child is the more 
agreeable, and self-assertion may take on 
very offensive forms ; but, in common jus- 
tice, is it fair so to judge the child ? 
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ran ONE TRUE PRINCIPLE. 

No one has pointed out more clearly 
than Patterson Du Bois the one true prin- 
ciple which must guide us here : '"I will 
conquer that child, no matter what it 
may cost him ! ' boasts the misguided 
parent. But suppose the parent should 
say, 'I will help that child to conquer 
himself, no matter what it may cost me.' 
Child first, and parent second : this is the 
root principle. * • • 'For my child's, 
sake ' is the only parental motto that will 
bring the child to adopt ' For my par- 
ent' sake ' as his motto. * * * Parent 
and child are to meet in a joint eSort on 
the part of both to do God's right, and 
not on the part of either for mere super- 
iority or mastery. The only principle 
that works under all' conditions is, not 
the principle of arbitrary parental mas- 
tery, but of parental aid and service. 
This is our Father's way of dealing with 
his children. He threatens no compul- 
sion, but throws the responsibility on 
them by giving them a right of choice. 
But in this exercise God is ready to lead, 
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to guide, to restrain, to counsel ; so must 
the earthly parent be." 

Let no one mistake ; this is no easy, 
sentimental, babying way ; it knows the 
certainty of law and the seriousness of 
character, and holds steadily, firmly on 
its way to the ultimate goal in character. 

Now, if we are watching the child with 
no sense of his problem, with no sympa- 
thy with his struggling development, 
with no loving anticipation of the goal, 
we shall be hard critics, and far more un- 
jnst to the child than he is to us. On the 
other hand, if we clearly recognize the 
real business of childhood and the diffi- 
culty of the child's problem and strug- 
gle, we shall share Christ's recognition 
of the qualities of the actual child and 
judge him more fairly. We shall find 
the child often better than our expecta- 
tions, and giving the lie to our suspicions; 
we shall find him, perhaps, with all too 
clear a consciousness of his limitations 
and under cover of much ill-temper, mak- 
ing a struggle little short of heroic. 
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Are we, companions of little children, 
entering into a true sympathy with them 
in these hard-fought battles ? Do we feel 
the intensity and the bitterness of their 
unrecognized and unhelped struggle? 
For myself, I am sure I have never made 
a harder moral fight than some I fought 
as a child. We do not wish to make the 
child's victory more difficult. Let us 
remember that no person — child or adult 
— can be at his best or come to his best 
in an atmosphere of distrust and suspi- 
cion. And if you know the trial it is to 
live for years in any relation on probation, 
do not make your own child feel that 
you have a very feeble, flickering hope 
that by some miracle of divine grace even 
so cantankerous a mortal as he may come 
to something ; and pity the child that, in 
many a home and school, lives enveloped 
continually by an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion and unbelief. Constant suspicion is 
likely itself to provoke the verification of 
its worst fears. 
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UISUNDERSTANDING TKS CHIIJ). 

"Ten children," Dr. Trumbull says, 
"are loved by their parents, where one 
child has his parents' sympathy." So the 
child is misunderstood. Bad motives are 
ascribed to him where really good and 
high ones were at work. Back of what 
seems like simple obstinacy one may not 
seldom find, if he has patience and love, 
a great uncontessed fear, some defect 
long brooded over, an anxiety about 
health, an unselfish desire not to displease 
another, a real care for the character of 
the brother or sister. The boy, especially, 
is often rather chary of being thought 
too good, and allows himself through a 
false shame long tobemisjudged, though . 
not without inward protest. His awkward 
effort to be hospitable is judged disagree- 
able forwardness; his raw and painful 
attempt to get himself in hand is attri- 
buted to a desire to be conspicuous. He 
is snubbed when he should be wisely and 
sympatheticallyencouraged. Ifwegrown- 
up children would but remember our 
own awkward failures when we were on 
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trial, our own stumbling obedience to 
God which yet is not wilful disobedience, 
we should be both more patient and more 
charitable in our judgment of children. 

A like failure sympathetically to en- 
ter into the actual life of the child, blinds 
us as well to his sorrows. There are 
doubtless great differences among chil- 
dren here ; but the child, one may be 
sure, has his more or less persistent wor- 
ries and fears and questionings, often 
going quite beyond our thought. It is 
nothing short of positive cruelty to over- 
look the differences of temperament here 
even in the children of the same family. 

But of all our misunderstandings of the 
child, none are more pitiful than our fail- 
ure to see his desire to give us his confi- 
dence, to see his earnest but unspoken 
purpose to work into line with our own 
prayer for him,— our failure to appreciate 
his longing for ourselves^ not our things, 
— ^his pathetic, hesitating appeal for our 
companionship. God be merciful to our 
blindness here! It is pitiful when the 
child must turn from us to things, when 
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he can miss the love in our severity, and 
we thus build up a barrier between our- 
selves and the child. Coventry Patmore's 
putting of this has long rung in my ears : 

" My little Mti, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved aud spoke in quiet )^wn-up wise. 
Having my law tlie seventh time disobey 'd, 
I struck hiin, and dismiss'd 

With harsh words and unkiss'd, 

His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep. 

I visited bis bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darken'd eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own ; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach. 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle of bluebells 

And two French copper coins ranged there with 

careful art. 
To comfort his sad heart." 

Fathers fail here more often than 
mothers, no doubt, but every child-rainis- 
ttr may well take lieed. 

When your children, fathers, remem- 
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ber for a year the very day you gave 
them an afternoon of yourself, and eagerly 
anticipate that, with the recurrence of 
that day, they may have you again ; when 
your boy almost puts himself under the 
table in his embarassment at suggesting 
impulsively that you might rest from 
your tiredness by playing with him, — 
you may well wonder if your children 
are having all they ought to have of you. 
These times, when the child wants you 
and seeks you, are fateful hours ; none are 
more so ; upon them hang life memories 
and life influences. Later, you may seek 
such an opportunity in vain, though you 
seek it diligently and with tears. What 
more important business has any man 
than so to give himself to his child at the 
potent hour? 

God give us insight and grace and love 
to share Christ's vision of the actual 
child, to do him simple justice. He is 
not an angel, he is not a saint ; but he is 
usually better than he is believed to be. 
Let us not destroy his faith and courage, 
or our own. 
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CHRIST'S FAITH IN THE ACTDAI, FATHBK. 

But it is only one side of the truth to 
say that Christ discovers the child. His 
manifest marvelous faith in man, which 
seems even more wonderful than his 
boundless faith in God, bears clear wit- 
ness that he believes also in the possibili- 
ties of the actual human father. Blun- 
dering as the efforts of us all, who are 
parents or teacher or companions of chil- 
dren, seem to be, his faith in us may well 
give us fresh courage and hope. And, 
in spite of all the lacks that have been 
pointed out, the very brightest record in 
the history of our race is that of the un- 
wearied, unselfish devotion of parents and 
teachers to children. Men have much 
yet to learn, but they are learning it in. 
creasingly as they come into closer touch 
with the spirit of Christ. 

But Christ not only discovers and ap- 
preciates the actual child and the actual 
father, he reveals the ideal child and the 
ideal father. 
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II. 

Chris fs Revelation of the Ideal Child 
and the Ideal Father. 

Christ has two great revelations to 
make : the revelation of man and the reve- 
lation of God, — the revelation of the Son 
and the revelation of the Father. He 
does .not merely say: God is Father, 
man is the child of God ; he lives them 
both. 

He shows in himself what man ought 
to be ; he embodies the true filial spirit. 
He presents in living, breathing, winning 
attractiveness in his own life the true 
child of God, the highest revelation of 
the spirit of sonship ; and does for us so, 
what no moralizing, no teaching, no 
pleaching could do. Our goal for our- 
selves in relation to God, and for our chil- 
dren in their training, is thus set clearly, 
concretely, personally before us. We 
need not mistake. That highest asser- 
tion of his own will, in taking upon him- 
self the sole and complete will of God, is 
ever in our view. 
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Just as distinctly as he shows what 
man ought to be, — the true spirit of son- 
ship, so distinctly he shows also what 
God is — the true Father. We have no 
such vision of the character of God as 
Christ's actual life gives. God stands 
forth revealed to our mortal eyes. We 
know now what a father should be; 
we know the spirit which every child- 
minister should embody. 

Back of and above all training, more 
potent than all methods, triumphing 
even over bad methods and lack of train- 
ing, are the teacher's own spirit and life. 
"The religion of a child," Ami^l says, 
"depends on what its mother and its father 
are, and not on what they say. The inner 
and unconscious ideal which guides their 
life is precisely what touches the child ; 
their words, their remonstrances, their 
punishments, their bursts of feeling even, 
are for him merely thunder and comedy ; 
what they worship — this it is which his 
instinct divines and reflects. The child 
sees what we are behind what we wish 
to be." 
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What is now the essential quality ia 
God, which, sharing, weso farreveal him, 
and win the child into His life? Christ's 
teaching here is not vague and hesitant, 
but explicit and decisive. It is the very 
life of God eternally to give himself, to 
pour himself out into the life of his crea- 
tures. To love, therefore, to give one's self, 
— this is the one indispensable and all- 
iuclusive quality, without which one has 
no right to teach, least of all to teach 
little children, or to have a child. Sen- 
sitive as a photographic plate, and imita- 
tive to a degree well-nigh incredible, the 
child can be rightly taught only in an 
atmosphere of love. 

This means that there is no cheap 
method of child-ministry; there are no 
devices of the schools, no processes of 
modern invention, by which you may es- 
cape the necessity of giving yourself, if 
you are to give anything of real value, — 
your time, your interest, your pains, your 
effort, your patient, studious adaptation, 
your love. You cannot be a " clock-watch- 
er " in the ministry of the child. You 
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must live yourself into the life of the child 
— into his place and mood — by thoughtful 
imagination and self -forgetting sympathy. 

If you are to reflect the divine Father- 
hood revealed in Christ, you must give 
yourself to the children; impartially, for 
the child has keen insight and a strong 
sense of justice; not wastefuUy, yet not 
stingily; not unwisely, — forgetting your 
own need of growth, and crippling all fu- 
ture giving — yet devotedly ; without jeal- 
ousy, without wilfulness, without petti- 
ness. In your measure, they are to catch 
glimpses of the Heavenly Father's face 
in yours. 

And moreover, no true love can culti- 
vate selfishness in those loved. A genu- 
ine love cares supremely for character in 
the one loved, and so can not possibly be 
sentimentalism. There is a lightning of 
love that burns out the dross and is more 
severe in its demands for character than 
any hate or indifference can be. The true 
child lover trains into the conscious, per- 
sistent, intelligent choice of God's own 
character and life. 
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THE DIVINE TRAINING IN UFE, 

But the divine training for child-min- 
istry includes not only the Revelation in 
Christ, but the Training in Life. The 
one business of life is to learn to love ; 
and love implies actual human relations. 
In God's world, life itself is a training to 
a true childhood and a true fatherhood, 
— to a true child-ministry. God's reve- 
lation helps life, and life helps to a still 
deeper evaluation of the revelation. 

I. 

The Training to a True Childhood. 

In the first place, God trains us to a 
true childhood. In the highest sense, 
Christ — and Christ alone — makes possi- 
ble and calls out in actual living the real 
spirit of childhood in the grown man. 
In the notable words of Herrmann : " The 
childlike spirit can only arise within us 
when our experience is the same as a 
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trust it without reserve. Only ^ 
son of Jesus can arouse such tni 
man who has awakened to mofl 
consciousness. If such a man sun 
himself to anything or anyone e 
throws away not only his trust bt 
self." 

The actual human relations have 
end. We are trained to a true chil 
through the revelation of the Fathe 
in our own parents also. What it i 
to a child to be told that God is his I 
depends altogether on his concepti 
a father, and that depends on what 1 
seen of fatherhood, chiefly in his 
home. The very highest ethical a 
ligious contribution therefore to a 
is in showing fatherhood — being 
God is in his relatinn fr. •«— '* — 
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given in turn to every minister to chil- 
dren. 

THE CHILD'S GIFT TO WPB. 

But children are themselves probably 
the best of all human teachers in the art 
of childhood. So Froebel thought. " My 
teachers," he said, "are the children 
themselves, with all their purity, their 
innocence, their unconsciousness, and 
their irresistible claims; and I follow 
them like a faithful, trustful scholar." 
"Come, let us live with our children," 
he often cried, "so shall their lives bring 
peace and joy to us ; so shall we begin to 
be and to become wise." We are not 
likely to exaggerate, — certainly we have 
most of us but poorly appropriated yet, — 
the child's gift to our life, in keeping us 
in the freshness and joy and trust of 
childhood. "Come let us live with our 
children." William Canton only lightly 
echoes this, when he says : " Oh, you who 
are sad of heart, or weary of thought, or 
irritable with physical pain, coax, beg, 
borrow or steal a four- or five-year-old, 
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and betake you to blowing bubbles in the 
sunshine of your recluse garden," 

But Canton knows well the more se- 
rious service of the little child in giving 
motive against the evil in us, when he 
sings to his little daughter: 

" God'a angels, dear, have six great wings 

Of silver and of gold ; 
Two round their heads, two round their bearta. 

Two round their feet they fold. 
The aagel of a man I know 

Has just two hands — so small I 
But they're more strong than tai gold winga 

To keep him from a fall." 

And the child renders us an even deep- 
er service in winning us unconsciously 
into his own spirit of teachableness and 
trust and love. It is no accident that the 
two great pioneers of the kiadeigarten 
movement were profoundly religious men, 
of simple, childlike faith in God. Their 
faith helped their child-ministry, and 
their child-ministry helped their faith. It 
isdifficult to believe that Goddoes not love 
us, when he trusts to our keeping these 
little lives. 
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" We need love's tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can, 
God hath his small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. 

We wander wide through evil years, 

Our eyes of faith grow dim ; 
But he is freshest from His hands 

And nearest unto Him ! 

Of such the Kingdom ! Teach thou us, 

O Master most divine, 
To feel the deep significance 

Of these wise words of thine.** 

We are here to learn to be true children 
of God. But this needs most of all the 
training to love, and the highest training 
to love is the training to true fatherhood, 
to child-ministry. 

II. 

The Training to a True Fatherhood. 

In this training, there is not only the 
constant challenge and the drawing pow- 
er of the divine Fatherhood, but the train- 
ing again of the actual human relations. 

THK HBLP OP ONB*S OWN CHII^DHOOD. 

There is the training in our own child- 
hood. Childhood precedes child-ministry 
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and prepares for it. To be a true child is 
the best preparation for being a true 
father. A good childhood makes most 
natural to the man that atmosphere in 
which his child best grows. It is simply 
not true that he who knows by experi- 
ence all the seamy side of the child's life, 
is best fitted to train the child. He may 
never be surprised by any trickery of the 
child, but he will be pitifully blind to 
far more important things. The world's 
smart maxims are poor stuflE here, too. If 
those traits which Christ counted funda- 
mental in the child are to be called out, 
he needs above all else an atmosphere of 
honest trust and love; and to have been a 
true child will mightily help to that. 

To be able readily and intelligently to 
call up one^s childhood^ gives also a key 
of constant value to the lives and hearts 
of children. So Froebel says : " The clear- 
er the thread that runs through our lives 
backward, the clearer will be our onward 
glance to the goal." Your childhood 
belongs, not only to yourself, but to your 
children. Be sure it counts for them. 
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Call up your own vague childhood moods 
and dreams and ambitions, your joys, 
your fears, your misgivings, your misin- 
terpreted motives, your griefs, your ques- 
tionings, and your wonderings, and make 
them help you to justice and hope and 
courage for your child. Your own expe- 
rience of childhood must be necessarily 
your chief g^ide in all interpretation of 
a child; and yet you will be careful not 
to regard it as the one only child-type. 

THB CHII«D*S LBADING. 

And the child himself shall teach you. 
You are to watch never so carefully all 
the hints of his growing individuality. 
You may probably enough learn more 
from him, than he from you. This is the 
one insistent note of Patterson Du Bois' 
very suggestive little book — " Beckonings 
from Little Hands." The principle is 
fundamental, of course, in all the teaching 
of Froebel, who sought always "a devel- 
opment from within, never a prescription 
from without." 
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But the child not only guides in the 
method and order of his training, but 
gives even more in the very creation of 
the love which makes any real child-min- 
istry possible. It was the long and help- 
less infancy of the human child, evolu- 
tionists tell us, that gave love its great 
opportunity, — that even demanded its 
creation, if there was to be a human race 
at all. The child has been the great 
teacher of love, and still is. God has put 
us where we can hardly escape learning 
to love. One wonders sometimes if the 
ordinary man ever has any purely unself- 
ish love until he has had his love drawn 
out by a child. But the child ! how he 
seems sometimes to draw the very heart 
out of you ! And if even your own child 
has not taught you love, God pity you, 
for life has failed of its end. 

And finally, we are trained to child- 
ministry through that ministry itself. 
We learn to love by loving. The divine 
Fatherhood gives us light and goal and 
help in our learning the human father- 
hood ; and this, lovingly and faithfully 
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fulfilled, gives in turn new visions of the 
Heavenly Father ; for loving is an even 
greater revealer than being loved. I 
know no finer example, in modern poetry, 
of this revelation in the love of the hu- 
man fatherhood, than William Canton's 
poem, "Crying Abba Father,"* which 
catches up the heart of our text : 

Abba, in Thine eternal years 
Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; 

We are but clay ; 
Bear with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, 

And all the wilfulness with which we pray. 

I have a little maid who, when she leaves 
Her father and her father's threshold, grieves, 
But being gone, and life all holiday, 
Forgets my love and me straightway ; 
Yet, when I write. 

Kisses my letters, dancing with delight. 
Cries * Dearest father ! * and in all her glee 
For one brief live-long hour remembers me. 
Shall I in anger punish or reprove ? 
Nay, this is natural ; she cannot guess 
How one forgotten feels forgetfulness ; 
And I am glad thinking of her glad face, 
And send her little tokens of my love. 

And Thou — wouldst Thou be wroth in such a case? 

•From "W. Y., Her Book.** New York. Stone & Kimball. 
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And crying Abba, I am fain 
To think no human father's heart 
Can be so tender as thou art, 

So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain. 

When she is forward, querulous, or wild, 

Thou knowest, Abba, how in each offense 

I stint not patience, lest I wrong the child, 

Mistaking for revolt defect of sense, 

For wilfulness mere spriteliness of mind ; 

Thou know'st how often, seeing, I am blind ; 

How when I turn her face against the wall 

And leave her in disgrace. 

And will not look at her or speak at all, 

I long to speak and long to see her face ; 

And how, when twice, for something grievous done, 

I could but smite, and though I lightly smote, 

I felt my heart rise strangling in my throat ; 

And when she wept I kissed the poor red hands. 

; All these things. Father, a father understands ; 

I And am not I Thy son ? 

Abba, in thine eternal years 

Bethink Thee of our fleeting day ; 
From all the rapture of our eyes and ears 
How shall we tear ourselves away ? 
At night my little one says nay, 
With prayers implores, entreats with tears 
For ten more fl3ang minutes' play ; 
How shall we tear ourselves away ? 
Yet call, and I'll surrender 

The flower of soul and sense, 
Life's passion and its splendor, 
In quick obedience. 
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If not without the blameless human tears 

By eyes, which slowly glaze and darken, shed, 

Yet without questionings or fears 

For those I leave behind when I am dead. 

Thou, Abba, know*st how dear 

My little child's poor playthings are to her ; 

What love and joy 

She has in every darling doll and precious toy ; 

Yet when she stands between my knees 

To kiss good night, she does not sob in sorrow, 

" Oh, father, do not break or injure these I *• 

She knows that I shall fondly lay them by 

For happiness to-morrow ; 

So leaves them trustfully. And shall not I ? 

Whatever darkness gather 

O'er coverlet or pall, 
Since Thou art Abba, Father, 

Why should I fear at all ? 

Thou'st seen how closely, Abba, when at rest 

My child's head nestles to my breast. 

And how my arm her little form enfolds. 

Lest in the darkness she should feel alone ; 

And how she holds 

My hands, my hands, my two hands in her own ? 

A little easeful sighing 

And restful turning round, 
And I too, on Thy love relying. 

Shall sltunber sound. 
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